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HOME INFLUENCE. 


UnqueEsTIoNaBLy one of the greatest difficulties with which 
teachers have to contend is indifference or undue interference 


in school matters, on the part of parents. The charge of in- 
difference is applied to those persons who make no account 
of the attendance or non-attendance of their children upon 
schools; who care nothing for punctuality and give them- 
selves little trouble as to whether lessons are learned or not; 
who seek their own ease rather than the welfare of a child; 
who prize the school simply because it assumes a responsi- 
bility which they gladly relinquish; who are friendly to the 
teacher so long as he refrains from acts of positive brutality 
and who suffer the affairs of school to be conducted with 
little personal attention on their part, thereby furnishing an 
argument for their children to prove that the whole matter 
is really of no particular importance. 

They doubtless see the necessity of sowing healthy seed 
in the earth in spring time, if a bountiful harvest is desired 
but do not understand that the same care should be bestowed 
upon the mind of a child. 

Vou. 1X. i 








































Home Influence. 


Ideas, good and bad, are suffered to take root there with- 
out their inspection. They would trim and direct the growth 
of a young tree but suffer a son to be dwarfed by ignorance. 
They would protect a tender garden flower from the chilly 
winds or early frosts, but look with composure upon the ruin 
of the mind of a fair daughter. 

Over indulgence is likely to be a characteristic of one por- 
tion of this class, and their boys are generally among the 
afflicted ones of earth who require, on the score of ill health, 
frequent absence from school and corresponding exercise in 
the streets, while their girls, from a like cause, are suffered 
to remain at home with mamma in over-heated and poorly 
ventilated rooms, to be dosed into health again with sweet- 
meats and delicacies. School duties offer no particular ob- 
jection to a visit of a week or two, during term time, if it 
suits the convenience of the child. 

By interference we refer to the conduct of some parents, 
who make it a point always to take the part of their children 
in cases of discipline; who hear but one side of the case and 
readily render a verdict against the teacher; who rarely carry 
their complaints to proper authorities for settlement, but con- 
tent themselves with circulating stories prejudicial to the 
character of the teacher. 

They do not see in the slow but thorough style of modern 
teaching, that progress which was made in the days when 
they went through Daboll’s Arithmetic, in a single term and 
made nothing of it, and, finally becoming disgusted with the 
slow coach of a common school they take their children 
therefrom, send them to some private seminary where disci- 
pline is unknown and where knowledge is laid on in the 
most delicate and superficial manner possible, and thereafter 
exert their whole influence to crush the institution which 
they pronounce an imposition upon the public. 

They vote against improvements of every kind, grumble 
about salaries, make themselves generally disagreeable and 
unhappy when the subject of common schools comes up, 
and are finally likely to be rewarded by the discovery that 
their sons are growing up with a stock of bad habits, quite 
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as expensive as school taxes, and not at all commendatory 
of their training, and that their daughters are condemned to 
the ranks of the “ would-be’s ” who are not appreciated by the 
world. 

Now the remedy for these evils does not lie in the hands 
of any one teacher. However faithfully he may attend to 
that part of his duty which requires him to visit the negli- 
gent and disaffected of his district, yet he can hardly hope to 
effect a reformation without assistance from other quarters. 
This is to be sought in part, from public opinion, which must 
be brought to bear favorably upon the cause of common 
schools by means of Teachers’ Institutes and Associations 
which it is for the interest of every teacher to countenance 
and support. For not only do parents learn, by atiending 
these meetings, what duties are devolving upon them, but 
the very presence of a convention of teachers makes an im- 
pression on the minds of community which forces a recogni- 
tion of the importance of popular education. 

In the political world, party leaders understand very well 
how to arouse the public mind. 

There, the caucus, the convention, and stirring speech are 
found to be indispensable agencies in keeping the subject 
before the people. 

A similar display of energy on the part of teachers in a 
cause like ours, could but be productive of the most satisfac- 
tory results. One remedy for the evils of which we have 
spoken would appear. 

Parents would better understand their position and codp- 
erate more heartily with the teacher by making home influ- 
ence contributory to the education of school. Go then, we 
would say to every teacher, as often as possible, to your In- 
stitutes and Conventions and show that you feel an interest 
in the cayse beyond the mere exercises of your school-room., 

Another point we would urge as likely to assist in reme- 
dying the difficulties we have mentioned, that is, let this 
Journal be placed in the hands of parents. Very many of 
the articles here published, if read by them, would be likely 
to produce a salutary effect. 











Man and his Mission. 


At some future day we hope a portion of its columns may 
be devoted to them and thus, by making it a medium of 
communication between parents and teachers, we shall carry 
it into a wider field of usefulness. 

We trust this suggestion will be considered and our 
teachers prepared to act should such a proposition ever be 
brought up for their sanction. 





MAN AND HIS MISSION. 


Man, the image of his Maker, the noblest of God’s handi- 
work, endowed with intellectual faculties and physical abili- 
ties, is lord of a mighty field for far-reaching thought and 
vigorous action—a field which has never been wholly 
surveyed by the world-renowned of ancient or modern times 
—a field which all enter, and alas! how few are not lost, 
while penetrating its labyrinth! Many are bewildered at 
the outset, while gazing upon the numerous paths which 
conduct to the unknown future, and impulsively selecting the 
one which, te their dazzled eyes, presents the most inviting 
appearance, they dash blindly on, discovering, when they 
think it too late to return, the folly of their choice. Then 
that poisonous lassitude creeps upon them, which ever takes 
possession of those who live in ai uncongenial atmosphere, 
while their aimless movements and downcast countenances, 
speak, in language that can not be mistaken, those words, 
which the poet has well defined as the saddest of all sad 
words,—* It might have been.” Others pause, and with calm 
calculation, marking well their course, unfurl their standard 
“Excelsior” and, nerved by its inspiring import, move firmly, 
manfully onward, steadily pursuing their way, and never 
faltering, until they have planted their banner on the citadel 
of Fame. 

The taste of many persons is often so materially changed, 
by influences thrown around them, as to entirely disagree 
with their talent. For instance,—A young gentleman is as- 
sociated with another: who is giving his attention to the 




















Man and his Mission. ) 
study of law. Very naturally, their mutual friendship gives 
him a preference for the same vocation, and thus he decides 
his future profession, without taking into consideration the 
fact that he does not possess the essential qualifications, and 
is obliged to content himself with a mediocrity of success, 
while he suffers some faculty to lie dormant, which might 
have insured to him the highest excellence, and is henceforth 
the victim of a mistake. 

It is maintained by many, that genius will force its way 
into notice, though placed under circumstances of the great- 
est discouragement,—that it cannot be stifled. As well 
might one say that seeds, scattered upon barren soil, do not 
possess, in themselves, all those latent beauties which were 
called forth by the careful training bestowed upon those sown 
in our tasteful gardens. Who shall say that many a lad 
has not been forced to a life of servitude, whose name would 
have been the theme of every tongue, had not poverty, pa- 
rental degradation, or the want of paternal sympathy blighted 
his youthful aspirations? Who can doubt that many a 
Washington has been cradled in the arms of infamy, that 
many a Newton has asked charity at our doors? Had not 
Xenophon accidentally met with Socrates, who shed upon 
him the light of his own great mind, his rare power, as a 
philosopher, might never have displayed itself. 

I think we do not sufficiently honor our every-day heroes, 
and this is why many inferior minds, distrustful of their nat- 
ural inclination, are biased by the whims of a capricious 
world, and, in their haste to become celebrated, employ hon- 
est means, if convenient, dishonest, if they think it necessary, 
to rush into a brilliant career. Such misguided persons, 
ultimately, look with envy upon nature’s noblemen, who 
infuse their own superiority into an humbler cause and, 
smiled upon by approving Heaven, increase in strength and 
wisdom until they become the pillars of society. 

There are heroes, whose brave deeds are the burden of 
every song, whose names have become household words; 
who have not the moral courage to say to the Tempter “ Get 
thee behind me Satan.” Is it strange, that so many fall by 
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the way-side in attempting to follow the footsteps of such 
men? Is it strange that, having carefully studied the vicious 
lives of those who have been presented to them as models of 
power, in seeking to imitate them, they are often turned 
aside from rectitude? Prejudice, in favor of some distin- 
guished person, does not always permit us, while we emulate 
his excellence, to deprecate his vices, and, on the other hand, 
the odium which attaches itself to some of our most gifted, 
completely obscures their merit. 

It may be asked, How then is it possible for one to become 
established in his true mission, since some are cramped by 
poverty or degradation at home, others are educated under 
influences entirely foreign to their nature, and all are more 
or less aflected by the condition in which they live? In 
making the decision, we should be very careful not to fall 
into the common error of supposing, because we may bappen 
to be fitted in some one particular for a certain calling, that 
every other requisite consequently follows. Young persons 
are inclined to look over the whole catalogue of labor, as if 
they were competent for anything, and it only remained to 
decide what would reflect the most honor. Simply because 
one is favored with a fine voice, or is a ready writer, is no 
reason why he should enter the ministry. He has not a 
moral right to assume so much responsibility, unless he feels 
that he is equal to a very difficult, a very laborious task. 
One need not suppose that his being witty, or clear sighted, 

‘ should recommend him to the bar; and so we might proceed 
with a multitude of cases. 1 will select one wishing to be- 
come a teacher, to illustrate my idea of the manner in which 
every one should catechise himself, before eniering upon a 
life-long service. He inquires, Am I thoroughly educated? 
Have I the power of communicating my ideas in a clear, 
straight-forward manner to others? Am I constitutionally 
lively? Can I control my passions? Do I ever deviate 
from true politeness? Is firmness oue of my qualities? 
Can | keep step with the grand march of improvement? In 
my determination to administer justice, shall I never lose 


sight of the angel of Mercy?) When a person can answer 
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all these questions in the affirmative, he may safely com- 
mence his labors. 

A mistaken idea, that the most honorable position is an 
easy one—almost a sinecure, induces many incompetent 
ones to assume places which do not rightfully belong to 
them; anda noble cause is often made to suffer at the hands 
of improper advocates. 

The world abounds in unfortunate beings who are living 
without a well-defined plan, and, governed by the freaks of 
fancy, are staggering through life like vessels, drifting upon 
the billowy ocean without helm or compass. Conscious as 
we are of this fact, should we not, in young life, submit our- 
selves to a thorough investigation, and, being satisfied what 
station we can fill, ought we not labor, with all those God- 
given attributes which have been bestowed upon us, to 
make ourselves worthy of the Master? 

Many are unwilling, when they find that they are in the 
wrong, to abandon it, lest they may appear to be possessed 
of a vacillating disposition. How often we hear it said, “If 
I had only turned my attention there, what an advantage it 
would have been to me”! I invariably feel like saying to 
such hopeless individuals, “ Why do you not correct your 
mistake now? It is better to live, even a short time, agree- 
ably to one’s taste, than to pass those years in repining.” 
I have known persons of leisure to speak regretfully of their 
early disadvantages, who had nothing to prevent their devo- 
ting a large portion of their time to self culture. 

If we find that to us is allotted but one talent, let us not 
become discouraged and hide it, but make it the germ of 
future usefulness, that, when our heads are silvered with the 
frosts of many winters, we can grow young again, while 
looking back upon the long vista of years through which we 
have passed, and enjoy the sunlight of pleasant memories. 

C.F. W. 
Norwicu, Oct. 26th, 1861. 
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REFLECTIONS. 


ANOTHER year,—with all its joys and sorrows, its duties 
performed or neglected, its promises, kept or broken, its res- 
olutions, fulfilled or slighted,—has forever gone and a faithful 
and unerring record has been sealed up. We often here it 
said that it is a solemn thing to die. Is it not in some re- 
spects, a more solemn thing to live? If we learn how to live 
and “live wisely and well” it will be an easy thing to die 
and enter upon the blessed reward of our well doing. 

It is well for us as we stand upon the very threshold of 
the new year to pause and reflect. Let us study our past 
hours and learn to be wise,—and in the future, while we 
labor earnestly and faithfully, let us learn to wait patiently 
for the fruits of our efforts. While without diligent and 
persevering labor we have no right to look for results, we 
ought not always to expect to see immediate results. The 
well-directed efforts of the faithful will have their due effect 
and influence, though precisely how great and how extensive 
these may be may not be apparent to the laborer. It is ours 
to work ;—it is for God to give success. 

‘Teachers should pause and take a retrospective view of the 
year just elosed. They have been dealing with mind. 
Daily they have done something to expand, quicken and 
ennoble the young minds, committed to their charge, or daily 
have they, by example or precept, or by both, exerted harmful 
influences. Even they who have done the best will, as they 
review the past, feel constrained to say “we have been un- 
profitable servants, and have come far short of doing our 
whole duty.” How then must they feel, in view of the past, 
who have been negligent and indifferent, who have moved 
along and labored neither earnestly nor wisely, keeping school 
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to live rather than living to teach school. Of this latter class 
we fear we have had too many in our schools the past year. 
Some such have “kept school” solely because they have 
found nothing else to do and not because they loved the 
work or were fitted for it. Their main object has been to 
pass away the time and get, not earn, the dollars. Those 
districts which have given employment to such persons, 
merely because they could hire them at a cheap rate, have 
had their reward: they have had the article corresponding 
with the price, a cheap teacher, and there is no more undesir- 
able article in the market. ‘Those committee men who have 
tried to “save the public money and lengthen the school 
term” by employing teachers at half price, have either become 
convinced that the “laborer is worthy of his hire,” or they 
must be considered as wilfully blind or incorrigibly dollar- 
biassed. Alas that we still have so many “penny wise and 
pound foolish” men to whom our school interests are com- 
mitted. 

But there is a bright side of the picture. We have many 
faithful and wise school officers and many well qualified la- 
boriors, earnest and successful teachers, and from year. to 
year the number of such is increasing. In many of our 
towns and villages are those who know how to teach and 
feel what it is to teach. Many ladies and gentlemen there 
are in our state who daily “go in and out” before the pupils 
of their charge, ever constituting a worthy example and pat- 
tern for them, constantly aiming to do them good. Districts 
which have such teachers are fortunate indeed. Such in- 
structors are not overpaid, they cannot be; they are not over- 
prized, they cannot be. ‘They are a rich treasure, a real 
blessing to any community. ‘They are the moulders of mind, 
the formers of character, moral and intellectual guides. To 
this large and respectable class of teachers we would say, 
“God speed you.” Your work is a momentous one; be 
faithful and your reward will be sure, lasting, satisfying. 
When a few more years shall have passed, you will be pro- 
moted by the Great Teacher and hear the welcome plaudit,— 
“ Well done good and faithful servant.” Can you toil for 
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any higher or more precious reward? Then with the new 
year renew your efforts and toil on earnestly, cheerfully, hope- 
fully, ever imparting to the young lessons of “ How to live.” 





WHAT DO OUR SCHOOLS NEED? 


Do we need better teachers than we have now? We 
have many good and efficient teachers. We have those who 
have spent much time and money to qualify themselves for 
the business of teaching. We have those who are versed in 
the science of mind, and understand the principles of com- 
municating knowledge, and who are successful in appliances 
for the purpose of bringing out the ideas of youth. Our 
schools are based upon systematic plans. Every depart- 
ment is made to afford facilities suitable for those who 
attend them. We have good text-books, far better than 
were enjoyed a few years ago. . We have good apparatus 
for illustration, so that the pupil is made to see, as well as 
hear. Our school-houses are generally good, and comforta- 
bly furnished with suitable seats and desks. They are made 
warm and comfortable in winter, and light and airy in sum- 
mer. ‘These and many other appliances are in daily use in 
our schools. And yet, with all these there seem to be de- 
ficiencies somewhere. The pupils, in many instances, lack 
an interest in the school. They fail to make advancement 
in proportion to the advantages our schools afford. We are 
therefore led to inquire, what is needed that we have not 
already? Doubtless there are deficiencies in some of the 
items we have enumerated above; but we are disposed to 
think, that the grand source of the difficulty lies with the 
parents of the pupils. We would not aim at anything below 
perfection in school-house accommodations, suitable books 
for instruction, nor in school teachers. But while we are 
making noble and praiseworthy efforts in this direction, and 
while the teacher is putting forth his best efforts, the parents 
are remaining quietly at home. We therefore look to them 
to see what is the reason of this failure in our schools, Do 
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they know? ‘They will say perhaps, that their children are 
not learning much, and are very ready to conclude that the 
school is not good for anything. If we ask them what par- 
ticular the school fails in, they cannot tell. They have 
never been to see the school. If they have, they have not 
been often enough to get acquainted with its plans, and move- 
ments. The teacher toils on day after day, and week after 
week, and the parents know nothing of what is going on 
in the school-room, excepting what the pupil may imper- 
fectly relate. If a child is reproved for misdemeanor, or for 
imperfect recitations, and happens to be displeased, he ren- 
ders his own version of the affair, and the parent in many 
instances receives a wrong impression of the school and its 
teacher. If they were in the habit of visiting the school 
more—I might say any—they would better understand its 
wants and requirements. If they would visit the school, it 
would cheer the heart, and lighten the labors of the weary and 
careworn teacher. And not only so; they would then see the 
wants of their own children. They would know whether 
their children were well supplied with books, and whether 
they were generally in their classes at the recitation hour. 
‘hey would see that it makes a difference whether a pupil 
is in his class or not at the proper time to recite, and that it 
is not profitable to keep children from school to do errands, 
or to make or receive visits from playmates or friends, when 
they could be made at another time. We ask, why is it so 
difficult to make some children, who are naturally bright 
enough, remember a correction in the various things in 
which they have to be corrected at school? If parents could 
be in the school-room, and witness the efforts of a teacher 
to correct some bad habit, or impress upon the mind of the 
child something of importance in his lessons, they would see 
that cooperation with the teacher,—by saying a few words 
at home, would do more than could be done without it, in 
weeks, at school. And how shall they know what to do 
unless they visit the school? With what profit to their 
children might they spend a few minutes each day in talk- 
ing with them? Not to do the work of the teacher, but to 
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encourage and animate the child. What excuse can possi- 
bly be given for not visiting the school? Whose are these 
children being trained for life and its great responsibilities? 
How many of you know whether those, who are daily 
molding and fashioning the mind of your child, are of the 
right stamp? Who, we might reasonably ask, ought to feel 
most interested in the mental and moral culture of your 
children? Who exhibits the most interest, the parent or 
teacher? What are the facts in the case? There is no 
subject before the community, in which parents ought to 
feel so deeply concerned, and of which they generally know 
so little, as the affairs inside of the school room. Where- 
ever there is a good school, one well supplied with every 
facility for carrying it on well, it has been fought for inch 
by inch, by a few who were interested in schools. 

Most of the trouble in schools, arising from enforcing dis- 
cipline, is owing to the fact that parents do not visit the 
school. A prominent reason, why children are frequently 
dissatisfied with the teacher and the school, is because they 
are able to represent matters just as they please to their 
parents. They give their own coloring to the affair and the 
parents feel like severly reprimanding the teacher, accusing 
him of all manner of unfairness with their children. They 
could not often do this if their parents were acquainted with 
affairs in school. Now what shall be done to reach this 
great difficulty, which we have shown to exist? To whom 
shall we look for assistance? As teachers we must devise 
some plan to enlighten the miuds of parents on this point. 
We must not blame them too much for their present ideas 
until we have tried to give them better ones. Let us then 
enlist such as are interested in schools, and hold meetings 
for friendly discussion on the various topics relating to 
schools. Let us invite the parents again and again, if nec- 
essary, to come out and hear, and take part in the discussion. 
Let us have /ectures on education. ‘And in fact use any 
and every proper means, within our reach, to diffuse a 
knowledge of school matters. BirMINGHaM. 
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For the Common School Journal. 
SUGGESTIONS.—COMPOSITION. 


lr would seem that to no teacher can a suggestion be 
more valuable than to the teacher of the ungraded or mixed 
school. Some general exercise in which all the scholars may 
be interested, or in which all except the youngest class may 
join, and which may be adapted to every one, seems a de- 
sideratum. 

Let us take an exercise in composition; we have a half 
hour to spend. Let the scholars take slates and pencils, 
and let each have before him a picture, which is readily 
found in the reader or geography. They are directed to 
write each a story about his picture. Some begin at once. 
Others do not know how to begin, but a few words from the 
teacher give to them, one by one, the necessary instruction, 
without telling them just what to write. After a suitable 
time has been occupied in writing they are called upon to 
read their several stories. From her picture of a clearing in 
the forest, with its log cabin, &c. Eliza has filled her slate 
with an animated account of the emigrant family, their for- 
mer home, present circumstances, character, &c.; Emma has 
a pleasant description of the woodcutter and his work in 
the woods; John has a dozen lines about the dog, Albert 
as many about the farmhouse, and little Mary has printed 
on her state two or three short sentences about Jane and her 
bird, with some foreign idiom, some words wrongly spelled, 
but carefully done. All are read with interest and apprecia- 
tion, and here is not a small benefit to the reader. The 
scholars understand what they have written, and the meaning 
of the words they have used, and therefore can read intelli- 
gently. Perhaps our schools would not be losers by it, if 
Mr. Gallaudet’s method with his children were adopted to 
some extent, that of requiring them to compose their own 
reading lessons. While the scholars have been writing, the 
teacher has had opportunity to look at all the slates and cor- 
rect on each some expression, some word incorrectly spelled, 
some wrong use of capital letters, or the formation of some 
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letter, according to the advancement of the pupil. As an oc- 
casional exercise this plan has succeeded well. At another 
time the teacher might read a story as the subject, or might 
talk with the school on the subject he has chosen for the 
exercise. 

But, first of all, begin early with composition; do not wait 
till boys and girls are twelve years old, or till they have 
learned to write; let them print, if they cannot write; let 
them learn at once, to think, compose, write and spell. 


NoveMBeErR 22d, 1861. K. 





For the Common School Journal 
MAKING LESSONS INTERESTING. 


Ir is, no doubt, a very uninteresting thing for the child to 
recite a task from the book day after day without a word of 
instruction or of illustration from the teacher. Indeed, it 
must be a wearisome process to the teacher himself. Some 
children will work out for themselves, in part at least, the 
meaning of what they recite, and others will lay by the stores 
committed to memory till more mature age and larger expe- 
rience shall interpret their hidden meaning and discover their 
unnoticed relations. To other children this learning the 
strict lesson assigned, with nothing from the teacher to relieve 
its dullness and fix their attention, is a dead lesson now, and 
will be a dead lesson always. The teacher must do what 
he can to make the load light enough for the child to carry 
without that degree of weariness which will discourage him. 

But granting with all cheerfulness the propriety of making 
all school exercises “interesting” that they may be under- 
stood and remembered, is not the tendency of the instruction 
of many teachers, to make them so interesting by means of 
episodes and excursions from some starting point suggested by 
the lesson, as to take from them all their substance and leave 
nothing but the unsubstantial shadow for the mind to feed on? 

Any class in Geography or History will be entertained by 
stories of places or events connected with the lesson; but 
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anecdote is not Geography, though the class seems ever so 
eager to listen, and amusing incidents are not the pith of 
History, though the class may be all agape to hear them. 
And how, sometimes the reading lesson “branches out into 
infinity,” to use a saying of Burke’s, and that which ought 
to be the busines of the lesson becomes only the occasion for 
lessons on all sorts of topics. What is true of these is true 
of all lessons of older pupils. Instead of being made the 
occasion of close study and careful preparation, of thorough 
thinking and adequate expression, of exhaustive questions 
and complete answers, they are made the occasions of diver- 
ting trifles and irrelevant nonsense. The problem of the 
recitation seems to be—given so much truth to reduce it to 
the thinnest solution; whereas it should be—given so much 
truth to be mastered and digested. And what is true of 
older classes is true to a greater degree of younger classes. 
The truth presented to them must be sugared and spiced, or 
they will not take it. If there is a pitiable display of a want 
of judgement any where in the school-room, it is in the dilu- 
tion of lessons to their comprehension till there is nothing 
left to comprehend, and this for the honest purpose of enlive- 
ning the exercise and so making it “interesting.” What 
small rations are served out to hungering minds! And what 
want of robustness is the natural consequence! 

For all classes we say, the illustration for the sake of the 
lesson, not the lesson for the sake of the illustration. Let 
the lesson be the basis of any interest which may be con- 
nected with it and if it has no inherent interest, if it has no 
point of contract with the learner’s mind, throw it aside and 
take something that has. Truth does not need dressing in 
such gaudy colors; her own simple robes of white are suf- 
ficient to attract and hold attention; and especially is this 
the case with young children—unless the sight has been 
previously blurred by pretentious exhibitions. Almost any 
class may be interested by being kept busy with either some 
thing to do, or something to think about, and any teacher 
ought to be able to find employment for his classes during 
the actual time of reciting, and being kept busy is the condi- 
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tion and the means of being interested in school exercises. If 
this is done there will be no time or disposition for trifling. 
Though we like to see animation and fulness of resources 
ready at command, in every teacher, and see them liberally 
bestowed on all fitting occasions, we confess to a lingering 
respect for the learning of the lessons which used to be re- 
quired, and to more than a suspicion of the resulis of ex- 
plaining things, till they are explained away. At any rate, 
give us as much as our modern characters and manners will 
bear of grappling with difficulties, and sowing of seeds, and 
grafting of. ideas, so that when we become men and put 
away childish things we may not have put away our entire 
stock, and be cast upon the world poor and naked. Let 
our recitations be the arenas of mental gymnastics, and not 
mental picnics where our pupils are fed on plum cake which 


both impairs their digestion and spoils their taste. 
H. B. B. 





SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 


(Wnuize teachers are required to maintain order in School and se- 
cure obedience to necessary rules, they are reminded that passionate 
and harsh expressions and injudicious measures, tend only to evil, 
and the best disciplinarian is the one who can secure order by the 
gentlest influences.—Rules of Toledo Board of Education, Art. IV., 
Sec. 16.) 

It is comparatively an easy task, to find teachers for our 
schools, who have the requisite knowledge of the branches 
taught in them. It is far more difficult, to find those who 
can discipline properly. In nearly every instance, of the dis- 
missal of teachers from the service of the Board, defective 
discipline was the prime cause. 

So important is this faculty, this power of governing well, 
that, without it, the best education and the most earnest en- 
thusiasm, become almost valueless. Indeed, I have known 
repeated instances, where teachers of very ordinary attain- 
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ments otherwise, have met with decided success, because of 
their power to discipline well. 

The requisition of the Board requires the teacher “to 
maintain order in school and to secure obedience to neces- 
sary rules.” With a simple suggestion, as to the means to 
be employed, it wisely leaves the question of.“ How shall my 
school be governed ?” to the individual teacher. 

The results to be obtained by the discipline of the school, 
are habits of obedience, a just respect for law and right, the 
culture of the manners and morals, as well as of the mind. 
The means to be used are left to individual choice, or habit. 
And yet, one must be very unobservant, who shall visit our 
schools, any day of their session, and not remark a wide 
difference in their discipline. Some teachers seem never to 
be governing their schools, and the pupils seem under no irk- 
some restraints, and yet all things move on quietly and in 
order. This quiet, even seemingly unconscious method of 
discipline, rarely using in its dealings with children, other 
weapons than justice, truthfulness, patience and sympathy, 
is in strange contrast with that other method, which seems 
always anxiously at work to force an outward observance of 
rules, by the use of harsh words, ill temper, corporal punish- 
ments, and much other jarring machinery of Force. 

In our schools, as in most Public Schools, corporal punish- 
ment is resorted to as a means of discipline. In most in- 
stances, it is used by the teacher as a last resort, and 
judiciously. In but a few instances, have parents entered 
complaints against our teachers, for undue severity of disci- 
pline. 

Perhaps it is impossible, in view of the mixed character of 
our schools, to assert that in all instances, they can be gov- 
erned without a resort to corporal punishment. 

This would only be possible, were the home influences 
surrounding each pupil, as favorable to good discipline, as 
in the case of the most favored in this respect. Where the 
parent gives an unhesitating support to the teacher, in en- 
forcing just rules, there is little difficulty with the pupil. 

Vou. IX. 2 
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The home discipline of many a family is discoverable in the 
child at school. 

Remember, too, the teacher has before him pupils differing 
as surely in disposition and traits of character, as in dress or 
features. In the seats, before him, sit the orderly and well 
governed at home to whom a frown is a whipping and a 
whipping—disgrace; and the turbulent and rebellious against 
the social economy of the school. What wonder, that the 
teacher occasionally uses injudicious methods of enforcing 
authority, until a wider experience shall teach him the best 
methods. 

I do not hesitate to state, as the result of both experience 
and observation, that those are the best governed schools, 
where the appeal is constantly made to the pupil’s sense of 
justice, love of right, obligations of duty, in a word, fo the 
better, rather than the baser elements of our common nature. 

There is much philosophical truth in the quaint Persian 
proverb, “a gentle hand leads the elephant himself by a hair,” 
and we have all known teachers who like the school mistress 
of Douglas Jerrold, “preferred one slip of olive, to a whole 
grove of birch!”—M. 'T. Brown. 


OBJECT TEACHING—GRADUATED LESSONS. 


One of the prominent mistakes made in teaching is the 
neglect to recognize the difference between the state of a 
child’s mind at the age of four or five years, and that of 
one at the age of eight or ten years. It is chiefly owing to 
this error in elementary education that the course pursued 
in primary schools is so ill-suited to the condition of the pu- 
pils. There is not only a wide difference in the subjects 
adapted to children of five and eight years, but there should 
be a corresponding difference observed in the manner of pre- 
senting them. But instead of these distinctions, we observe 
not only the same subjects, but the same processes employed 
in teaching children of four and five years of age, as those 
used for children of eight and ten years. And the chief 
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process is that of presenting words to the child to be remem- 
bered; it does little else than to exercise the memory, and 
that too in its lamest capacity, inasmuch as the meaning of 
the words thus presented is seldom understood. The prin- 
cipal aim of the teacher appears to be, in the ordinary course 
here alluded to, to teach the child to spell and read—if the 
naming of letters and the monotonous repetition of words 
as commonly heard in the school-room, can be called spelling 
or reading. 

Spelling and reading are made the exclusive pursuits of 
the pupils during the first years of school life, as if nothing 
else could be done towards educating the child; and the 
same course is also pursued during the later years spent in 
school, as if all knowledge must be obtained from reading 
books, and spelling words. 

Memory is almost the only faculty of the child’s mind that 
receives any attention, or development. Little or no atten- 
tion is paid to giving the pupils habits of accurate observation, 
and clear conceptions of whatever comes before their minds, 
or towards developing the imagination—that faculty by 
which the mind clothes its conceptions in sensible drapery, 
and combines them into new forms, thus giving greater viv- 
idness to our conceptions—that faculty of so mnch service 
in the attainment of success in life, which “lights up the 
whole horizon of thought, as the sunrise, flashing along the 
mountain tops, lights up the world.” And still less attention 
is paid to the proper development of reason and the exercise 
of the judgment. 

Possibly those teachers who pursue this course may enter- 
tain a vague idea that somehow a continued exercise of 
memory with words merely will ultimately bring about all 
the desired mental developments. As well might they sup- 
pose that all the muscles of the body would become amply 
developed by continually exercising a single arm, leaving all 
the other limbs in a state of rest. 

Now it is a well known fact that during the period prior 
to five years of age the child does little more, intellectually, 
than to exercise its senses upon the objects about it; or in 
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other words, to use its perceptive faculties in learning their 
form, number, color, size, weight, position, &c. During this 
period the child is almost entirely occupied with the present. 
Observe it in the street, in the field, in the shop, and about 
the house! How intently it looks, and listens, and wonders; 
and how earnestly it desires to handle everything around it! 
The child observes constantly; such is its instinct or nature. 
By this process the development of the senses goes on rapid- 
ly, so that by the time when the child comes to begin its 
school education it has acquired considerable skill in the ex- 
ercise of its senses, and also obtained much knowledge of 
things through its exercise. 

Now, the object of the teacher, as she receives the child 
into the school, should be to continue the work which nature 
has so well begun in developing the senses, with a view to 
increasing their acuteness and powers, and to giving habits 
of accurate and minute observation; also to exercise its per- 
ceptive faculties upon the various properties and qualities of 
things so that they may furnish materials for thought. This 
latter object may be called the chief end of school education; 
yet the former can not be lost sight of without seriously re- 
tarding, or perhaps defeating the latter. 

There is much that the child should observe which it can 
not, without training. The child may notice shape, size, 
color, number and position, yet if it be untrained in habits 
of observation it does not obtain a definite idea of either the 
shape, number, size, &c. If its sight be not trained to 
observe colors, it will not only not distinguish them accu 
rately, but lose much of that enjoyment which is derived 
from the beauty that color gives to objects. It may indeed 
hear musical sounds, but if its sense of hearing be untrained, 
it can not distinguish one melody from another, nor a wrong 
tone from a correct one. It is utter fallacy to suppose that 
development of the senses come by mere growth of the bodily 
frame. 

Nature clearly indicates the course to be pursued in carry- 
ing forward, by systematic training, what she so wisely 
begins before the teacher assumes the direction of the child’s 
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development. The chief business of the child, before five 
years of age, is with things. The teacher should commence 
her training with things, and proceed gradually to their rep- 
resentations, pictures and symbols. Discipline and develop- 
ment are the first objects to be kept in view by the teacher, 
not of one but of all the faculties of the mind in their natural 
order. The senses need first to be trained to acuteness, and 
the mind to habits of accurate observation and clear concep- 
tions, as a foundation for the development of the imagination 
and reason. 

Since memory alone does not cultivate observation, nor 
develop the various powers of the mind, we readily perceive 
the necessity of pursuing some other course in the school- 
room, than that which deals almost exclusively with memory. 

Since habits of accurate observation need to be cultivated, 
as a means of increasing the store of facts gained through 
the exercise of the perceptive faculties, as the materials with 
which the imagination subsequently deals, the first exercises 
of the school-room should conform to nature’s plan of devel- 
opment. 

Since all knowledge is derived from things, and words are 
but the representatives of that knowledge, the first presenta- 
tion of words should be distinctly made as the representatives 
of things. 

True object teaching seeks to adapt the school education 
to the natural order of the child’s mental development—to 
follow out and carry forward what nature begins before the 
child enters school. It not only presents different subjects 
during the different stages of development, but presents them 
in a different manner from the subjects and manner of those 
teachers who deal chiefly with the memory. Object teaching 
trains the children to habits of accurate thought; it teaches 
them how to think. It not only renders them quicker and 
clearer in their conceptions, but it exercises the memory natu- 
rally, thus giving it greater breadth and power than that 
course which leads it to remember words merely. 

We will endeavor to indicate the kind of lessons, and the 
manner of presenting them, which are appropriate for the 
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commencement of school training, by the following sketch 
of an object lesson on 


A KNIFE. 


Children, can you tell me what I holdin my hand? “A 
knife.” Who will touch some part of this knife? [A pupil 
touches the blade.]| What do we call the part which she 
touched? “The blade.” Each of you may now touch the 
blade. 

Now the one who would like to touch some other part 
may hold up a hand. John, you may touch another part. 
What do we eall that part which John touched? “The 
handle.” Who will point out some other part of the knife? 
Ella—[She touches the rivets.] What part did Ella touch ? 
“The rivets.’ How many rivets can you see in this knife? 
Each pupil may now point to a rivet. 

Who will point to some other part of the knife? Edward. 
What part did Edward touch? “The back.” 

Who will now touch some other part of the handle? 
What did William touch? “The side.” How many sides 
has the knife-handle? “Two sides.’ What other parts 
has the handle? Jane, “The back.” Martha, “ ‘The front.” 
Lucy, “The ends.” 

Who will touch the parts of the blade? Henry, you may 
touch them, and Emma may tell their names. “The edge, 
the back, the sides, the point.” 

Now Susan may take this knife and stand in front of the 
class and point out and repeat the names of the parts of the 
blade. Commence by saying “The blade has an....... , 
Let the class repeat this together. 

James may now take the knife, stand before the class, and 
point to and tell the names of the parts of the handle. 
“The handle has sides, edges, ends, rivets and a back.” 
Now all may repeat the parts of the handle together. 

For what is the knife used? What is the use of the 
handle? ‘What is the use of the blade? Suppose the blade 
had no handle, would it be of as much use as it is now? 
What kind of a knife is this? 
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Now when you go home ask your papa to let you take his 
knife while you tell him the parts of it—M. A. Calkins. 


A GOOD EXERCISE. 


One reason why some teachers succeed so well and have 
so little disciplinary trouble is, that they keep their pupils 
busy. Ifa school is made pleasant and the time and atten- 
tion of the scholars fully occupied, all temptation to idle mis- 
chief will be removed. It is not the dull and indolent boy 
that makes the most trouble,—but the active and intelligent 
one for whom no work is provided by the teacher. ‘The very 
nature and temperament of such a boy demands employ- 
ment,—and employment of some kind he will have. If the 
teacher don’t furnish it a certain other personage will,—and 
that personage is no friend to order or propriety. If our po- 
sition is true, every wise and judicious teacher will make it 
his aim and study to give his pupils enoughto do. To this 
end he will endeavor to devise a variety of miscellaneous 
exercises additional to their regular lessons,—for the faithful 
performance of which they should receive credit. 

We recently visited a school in which the teacher was 
acting upon the plan alluded to. On the blackboard was 
written this question,—“ What is the difference between a 
fish and a bird.” As we suppose this question was written 
there with the understanding that if pupils had time after 
learning their regular lessons they should write an answer. 
When called upon to state how many had written, a few 
hands were raised and the pupils were called upon to read 
what they had written. One girl read nearly as follows: 
“ A bird flies in the air but a fish swims in the water. A 
bird has feathers and a fish has scales. A bird has wings 
and a fish has fins. A bird can hop but a fish cannot. A 
bird could not live in the water and a fish could not live out 
of the waser.” etc. Now this was a good exercise in com- 
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position writing,—and a pleasant one for the pupils. It 
gave them employment and kept them from mischief. 

Teachers, try it,—and that you may do so we will suggest 
a few questions for the purpose: 

What is the difference between a horse and an ox? 

What is the difference between a field and a garden? 

What is the difference between an apple and a peach? 

What is the difference between a potato and an ear of corn. 

But we will not enlarge. The active and earnest teacher 
will find no difficulty in furnishing questions. An exercise 
of this kind not only “fills up the time” but it causes pupils 
to think and observe and give expression to their thoughts 
and observations. 


SPHINX AND CEDIPUS. 


Why poets should sing of this War 

In rapturous anthems of praise, 

I know not. Its meanings so jar, 

Its purpose hath so many ways, 
The Spuinx never readeth the whole. 
*Tis a riddle propounded to me 

That I am unskillful to tell. 
The Sphinx by the way-side, I see, 

Is watching (I know her so well) 
To mangle us, body and soul. 


Is it “ Freedom, that Bondage may live,” 
Which cheers on the North to the fray? 
Is it “Slavery more freedom to give,” 
That slogans the Southern foray ? 
She asks, and awaits your reply: 
Now answer, ye marshal-bred bands 
Whose business is murder and blood, 
Ye priests with incarnadined hands ; 
Ye peace-men who fight for the good; 
Now solve her this riddle or die! 
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“Our Flag,” the conservative says, 
“ Waves over the land of the free ;’ 
God save us!—I think many ways, 
But still ’tis a riddle to me, 
Whose mystery is hid from the eye; 


? 


But C£dipus, showing the souls 

All fettered, imbruted and blained, 
Who point where its blazonry rolls, 

And wail the sad plaint of the chained,— 
Asserts, “ There is, somewhere, a lie.” 


Continental Monthly. 





SCHOOL GYMNASTICS.—By Dio Lewis, M. D. 


I selected the bean bag games to appear first in these contributions, 
because they are very simple, and the apparatus cheap. Besides they 
are very fascinating and will serve to overcome suspicions and criti- 
cisms which all new things must encounter. 

I trust the suggestions in the previous article, on the care of the 
bags may not be forgotten. 

No. 18. Turn your back to your partner, and bend backwards, 
so that you can see him. He bends back, so that he may see you, 
and then you throw the bag to him as represented in Fig. 11. 
Always cry ready! that he may not be kept waiting too long in an 
uncomfortable position. 

No. 19. Face your partner, and throw from the position repre- 
sented in Fig. 12, holding the bag on the back of the hand. 
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No. 20. Same as the last, except the left hand is employed, 

No. 21. Face your partner, and throw the bag around the back 
and over the opposite shoulder, as shown in Fig. 13. 

No. 22. Same as the last except you use the other hand. 

No. 23. Each couple having ten bags; you throw to your partner, 
and he catches as many as he can hold, folding his arms. (ig. 14.) 
This one will not ordinarily be played in class, as the number of bags 
will scarcely be sufficient. 

No. 24. The two classes will stand as represented in (Fig. 15.) 
Place ten bags on a chair or box at the feet of the first player of each 
class. The leader gives the word one, two, three! and the two classes 
compete in passing the bags over their heads backwards, to the foot 
of the class, when they whirl round and immediately pass them back. 
The class which has the entire ten on the cliair or box at its head, 
first, counts one in the game. It is usual to make the game three, 
five, or ten. 

















No. 25. Let the two classes face each other again, and pass the 
bags as in the last, except that they are carried along in front and as 
high as the chest, being careful not to stoop forward. 

No. 26. Let the bags be all placed at the head of one of the 
classes. We will call this class No. 1; the other class No. 2. The 
first player in class No. 1, throws a bag to the first player in class 
No. 2, who throws it back to the second player in class No. 1, who 
throws it back to the second player in class No. 2, who, in turn, 
throws it to the third player in class No. 1, and so on, working it 
down to the foot of the class. 
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But one bag is not allowed to make the trip alone; all follow, one 
after another, in rapid succession. 

In this game, the bags are all thrown from the chest with both 
hands, as represented some pages back in No. 1, of the bag exercises. 

No. 27. The whole company may now be divided into trios, each 
trio playing with three bags, as represented in (Pig. 16.) Each one 
throws the bag to the player at his right hand, and at the same time 
catches the bag thrown from the player at his left. <= 














Fig. 16. 


To secure the proper distance between the players for this game, 
they should take each other by the hands, and pulling hard, they will 
have the right positions. Each player must look constantly at the 
one from whom he receives the bags, and never for a moment at the 
one to whom he throws. If they forget this rule, the bags will soon 
fall to the floor. 

No. 28. Same as the last, except the bags are passed the opposite 
way. 

No. 29. The company is again divided into couples, and each 
couple plays with two, three, four, or more bags. A throws a bag 
with his right hand to B, who catches it with his left hand, and im- 
mediately changing it to his right, throws it back to A, who catches it 
with his left, and who changing it to his right, throws it back again 
to B. (Fig. 17.) Two, three, four, or five bags can be made to 
perform this circle between two players at the same time. 
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Fig. 17. 


The bags, in this as in all the other bag exercises, except one, 
should be thrown and not tossed. 

No. 30. Same as the last, except the bags are thrown with the 
left and caught with the right hand. 

No. 31. Now the players will stand in two classes again, the 
classes to be six feet apart, and the players in each party to be six 
feet from each other. Place six bags on a chair at the head of each 
class. Upon the word one, two, THREE! the first player in each class 
seizes a bag and runs with it to the second player, who carries it to 
the third, who in turn rushes to the fourth, and so on to the foot of 
the class. But one bag is not allowed to make the journey alone. 
One at a time, the whole six are hurried onward. Instantly and with- 
out any signal they are sent back to the head of the class in the same 
order. The class which has its six bags on the chair at the head of 
the class first, counts one in the game. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 


BripGeport. Probably no city has done more, for the improve- 
ment of school-houses within the last three years, than this. For the 
largest school a new house was erected last year and it is a building 
that does credit to the city and the state. There are about twelve rooms, 
each furnished with single desks and an abundant supply of black- 
board. The school is under the general charge of E. F. Strong, Esq. 
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who has labored many years most acceptably and successfully. We 
recently spent an hour or two in looking through the several rooms 
and were highly pleased with the order and neatness so apparent 
throughout. 

A brief call at the schools of Messrs. Peck and Youngs, gave us 
very favorable impressions. ‘The teachers were kind and faithful, the 
rooms pleasant, commodious and tidy and the pupils industrious and 
orderly. Mr. Peck has occupied his present position about two years. 
Mr. Youngs but a few weeks. No trifle should induce a district to 
part with a tried and efficient teacher. Too many districts adopt the 
“penny wise and pound foolish system.” 

We heard good reports of the schools of Mr. Wilson and Mr. 
Johnson but had not time to visit them. 


Huntineton. At this place we met with many parents, pupils 
and teachers. There are good school-men here and we hope their 
patient and persevering efforts will result in improving the school- 
houses. Let it not be forgotten that the school-house is an educator. 

BirMiINGHAM. The school-rooms in this busy village have been 
much improved since our former visit. ‘The several departments ap- 
peared to be in good condition and the instructors were earnest and 
faithful. We listened for a brief time to two recitations which were 
well conducted, the pupils being interested, prompt andcorrect. F. 
Durand, Esq. has been at the head of this school for the last two years. 


Sourn Britain. We met quite an audience in this place indi- 
cating a good degree of interest on the part of the people. At the close 
of the meeting Mr. Clark, the Acting Visitor, gave notice that there 
would be weekly meetings in the several districts for the purpose of 
discussing school matters and awakening an interest on the part of 
parents. We are confident that much good will result from these 
meetings. ‘The Teachers in and near the village are Messrs. S. B 
Wheeler, W. C. Sharpe and Tucker. 

Woopsory. The schools of this town are fortunate in having as 
Acting Visitor, P. M. Trowbridge, Esq., a gentleman of large experi- 
ence as a teacher and well fitted, by spirit and experience, to do the 
schools a good service. We had a very large gathering of teachers, 
parents and pupils. A good union graded school is much needed in 
this place. The Academy under Mr. Hulse, formerly of Waterbury, 
is in a flourishing condition, also schools under Mr. Thompson and 
Rev. Mr. Bacon. 


Winpsor Locks. TheSchool Visitors of this town at the annual 
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town meeting in October, were appointed a special committee to report 
upon a plan forthe improvement of the schools at a future meeting. 
A special town meeting was called for this purpose on the 12th of 
December, when a full report was made by Rev. S. H. Allen, chair- 
man of the committee. The report exhibited the present condition of 
the schools and recommended the consolidation of the districts and the 
establishment of a system of graded schools for the whole town. Af- 
ter the reading of the report, the superintendent of common schools, 
who had been invited to be present, was requested to address the 
' meeting on the subject of graded schools. His address was followed 
by remarks from several gentlemen of the place and a vote was passed 
adopting the plan recommended by the committee and consolidating 
the two districts into one. If the visitors now go forward and classi- 
fy the schools, and the spirit manifested at the town meeting is devel- 
oped in judicious action, this place may have a system of schools, that 
will afford excellent opportunities for education to children of all ages 
and attainments. 


BarRKHAMSTED. The Acting School Visitors of this place, Rev. 
J. E. Elliott and Bradley D. Lee Esq. have taken hold of the work 
of the improvement of the schools in good earnest. Mr. Elliott has 
already commenced a series of educational meetings which are held 
in the different districts and addressed by himself and others; we had 
the pleasure of being present at a full meeting in Hitchcockville on 
the evening of the 18th December.—C. 

Putnam. A very pleasant Institute was held at this enterprising 
place on the two days following Thanksgiving. The people manifest- 
ed much interest and some sixty teachers were present,—a class of 
more than ordinary merit. Special credit is due.to Dr. Plympton, 
Rev. Mr. Walker, Mr. Manning and others for their efforts to make 
the session a pleasant one. Also to Rev. Mr. Burleigh, president of 
the Windham County Association, for special and well directed pre- 
paratory efforts. 

We hope soon to learn that the citizens of this place have decided 
to adopt the consolidation plan and have a union school. 

Scnoot Funp. We promisedour readers an article on the origin, 
&c., of our School Fund. A line from the Hon. S. P. Beers assures 
us that we shall have it soon. He wishes to make it perfectly accu- 
rate as to dates &c, and for this purpose more time is required than 
he at first supposed. 

SreciaL Notice. We send in the present number bills receipted 
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to all who have paid for 1862. We hope in our next to be able to 
send to many others who may be able to forward the amount of their 
snbscription during the present month. While we are willing to wait 
the convenience of our subscribers we shall be very grateful for 
prompt payment wherever it may be made without inconvenience. 

Boston. We tender our thanks to the Hon. Joun D. PHILBRICK 
for a copy of the semi-annual report of the Committee on Music,—an 
interesting document from which we hope to give’ an extract or two 
in a future number. 

BLACKBOARD AND SLATE Wipers. We have received from G, 
S. Woodman & Co. two very neat and useful articles,—one designed 
for the blackboard and the other for the slate. They are made of 
Chamois leather and must prove effectual and durable. Address G. 
S. Woodman & Co.—506 Broadway, New York or 609 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia. Messrs. Woodman & Co., keep a “Teachers’ Ex- 
change,” at which they furnish a variety of useful articles for schools 
and teachers. 

Error Correctev. Among the list of Vice-Presidents of our 
State Association in our December Number was the name of J. N. 
Farmer, Rockville. It should have been J. N. Turner. 

A Review. We recently listened toareview of aclass in Philosophy 
in the New Britain High School, which was conducted in a pleasant 
and'profitable manner. It was made by the members of the class who 
had the privilege of asking, in turn, questions appropriate to the text 
passed over in the book. ‘To insure perfect fairness the question was 
asked by one and the pupil to answer was designated by another. 
The exercise was continued with much spirit for some fifteen minutes 
and was highly creditable to teacher and pupils. It will readily be 
seen that such a plan will arouse the mind and awaken thought. It 
is certainly worthy of an occasional trial. ‘Teachers need variety in 
the modes of conducting recitations and reviews and the plan here 
named may be safely tried. 

WinpHam County. We learn that a meeting of the Windham 
County Teachers’ Association will be held at Arnold Town (South 
Woodstock) commencing Friday evening, Jan. 3d, and continuing 
till noon of the day following. 

Our Windham county friends understand how to keep alive and 
active a true professional spirit. 

THE Stupent AND ScuHoo._mate. Published by Galen, James 
& Co. Boston, is an excellent monthly for boys and girls. It is always 


interesting and instructive. Terms one dollar per year. 
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MetuHop oF CiassicaLt Stupy:—Illustrated by questions on a few selections 
from Latin and Greek Authors. By Samuel H. Taylor, LL. D. 12 mo. 
154 pp. Boston: Brown & Taggard. 

We are glad to see this book and should have been greatly benefited if we could 
have seen it and studied it many years ago. It is just such a work as will do 
great good. It teaches the teacher-how to teach,—is suggestive at every step. 
No man within our acquaintance is so well qualified to make such a book as Mr. 
‘Taylor and he has well performed his part. We cordially commend the book. 

Tue Ariantic Montuty. This work fully sustains its excellent reputation 
and each number comes laden with interesting matter. The following are the 
principal subjects in the January No.: Methods of Study in Natural History, Agnes 
of Sorrento, The True Heroine, Jefferson and Slavery, A Story of to-day, James 
Fenimore Cooper, Light Literature, Pilgrimage to old Boston, Fremont’s Hundred 
days in Missouri, Old Age. 

The subscription price is $3.00 but on the receipt of this sum we will send it 
with our Journal to any address. 

Tue ContTINneNTAL Montuiy. This is a new periodical, devoted to Litera- 
ture and Natural Policy, published in Boston by J. R. Gilmore; New York, George 
P. Putnam. The first number is an excellent one. The subjects are: 

The Situation, Is Progress a truth? The Edwards Family, The Green Corn 
Dance, Rosin the Bow, The Graveyard at Princeton, Among the Pines, The Les- 
son of War, Sphinx and CEdipus, Song of Freedom, What to do with the Dark- 
ies, &c. 

Our readers will find Sphinx and Qé&dipus in our ‘present number. We will 
send the Continental and our Journal to any address on the receipt of $3.00 

SHERWOOD’s SreLtinG Book, for the use of written Spelling in Schools. 

This is a well designed blank book for written exercise in spelling. The paper 
is good, and the ruling appropriate. It may be profitably used by all who are old 
enough to write their spelling lessons. It will prove a help and incentive to good 
spelling. Itmay be had of Gkorcr SueRwoon, Chicago, or of F. C. BRowneExt, 
25 Howard St. New York,—and we may add that these gentlemen are able, ready 
and willing to furnish every article for school use on reasonable terms. They not 
only know what teachers want but they hold themselves ready to supply these 
wants. 


JANUARY, 1862. 
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